DARK   SUMMER  OF  '64                               1^3
pervaded much of Washington. Lincoln and Grant were aware of it. Grant
on August ist acted to evade it. Lincoln approved the action. Grant notified
HaMcck that he was sending Sheridan to 'expel the enemy from the border".
Sheridan's record and status, his complete aloofness from the clcskltratcgists
of Washington, were such that there was nothing they could do about it.
They could officially harass him and they could look on sceptically at what
he was attempting and they would change their minds about him if and
when he did what was expected. Lincoln lighted up and August 3rd sent to
Grant a telegram momentous in its confession of a spirit that held powerful
sway, reading:
'I have seen your despatch in which you say, "I want Sheridan put in
command of all the troops in the field, with Instructions to put himself south
of the enemy, and follow him to the death. Wherever the enemy goes, let
our troops go also". This, ! think, is exactly right as to how our forces
should move; but please look over the despatches you may have received
from here, ever since you made that order, and discover, if you can, that
there is any idea in the head of anyone here of "putting our army south of
the enemy", or of following him to the "death", in any direction. 1 repeat
to you, it will neither be done nor attempted, unless you watch It every day
and hour, and force it.s
Sheridan arrived in Washington the day after Lincoln sent Grant this
dispatch and the next day was ordered to report to General Grant at Moao-
cacy Junction. So important did Grant consider the \vork of clearing the
Shenandoah Valley that he had left the Ami}* of the Potomac south of
Richmond and journeyed to the north of Washington without paying a
call at the War Department or the White House in Washington. Grant tad
found General Hunter's army at Monocacy. 1 asked the general where the
enemy was/ wrote Grant later. 'He replied that he did not know* He said
the fact was, that he was so embarrassed with orders from Washington
moving him first to the right and then to the left that he had lost ail trace
of the enemy.* When Grant suggested that Hunter could have his head-
quarters at Baltimore or Cumberland while Sheridan took charge ofe the
troops in the field, General David Hunter said lie thought he had better
be relieved entirely. *He said/ Grant noted, "that General Halleck seemed so
much to distrust his fitness for the position he was in that he thought some-
body else ought to be there. He did not want, in any way, to embarrass the
cause; thus showing a patriotism noae too common in the army. ..-. Not
many major-generals. . . would voluntarily have asked to have the com-
mand of a department taken from them on the supposition that for some
particular reason, or for any reason, the service would be better perforated.
I told him, "very well then", and telegraphed at once for Sheridan9.